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COMMUNICATIONS. 


FROM THE COUCH | 
OF A VALETUDINARIAN. 
No. I. 


In a work like the “ Literary Gazette,” 
established for the purpose of improving 
the taste, of extending the field of infor- 
mation, and of catering for the intellectu- 
al amusement of the public, the plan ought 
to be such as not only to gratify the stu- 
dent and the naturally curious, but also to 
present knowledge in such shapes, as, if 





_ 





possible, to seduce into something like stu- | 


dy, those not naturally ardent in pursuit 
of what might tend to the expansion of 
mind, and the accumulation of intelligence. 
jt ought to be. 

“ Various; that the mind 


Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.” 


The discreet mingling of the Uvile with 
the Dulce ought to be particularly attend- 
ed to; for by a judicious combination of 
these qualities, the grand object may be 
often attained, when every other means 
have failed. 

The Editors of the “ Literary Gazette” 
deserve the highest praise; they have 


commenced a work, the success of which || 


has hitherto been problematical, even in 
our most wealthy and populous cities; they 
have persevered for nearly two years, a- 
gainst many disadvantages, and they have 
at length reached a station of respectabil- 
ity and consideration, which are no less 
creditable to themselves, than beneficial 
to the character of the town in which they 
reside. “A Valetudinarian” feels anx- 
ious for their success, and did his health 
permit, he would gladly tender the aid of 
his slender abilities to this valuable enter- 
prize. But pressed down by disease, he 
is as seldom visited by the desire, as by 
the ability of writing. The goddess Hy- 
geia frequently appears to him, but it is 
only in his dreams, and he awakens to the 
sad reality of bodily pain and mental suf- 
fering. Peevishness has usurped the throne 
where hitherto good humor sat undistur- 
bed, and listlessness distinguishes that 
mind, which once boasted a systematic 
character. He has been often flattered 
with the promise of returning health, and 
as often has he been deceived; “ hope de- 
ferred hath made his heart sick.” When 
spring returned and all nature revived, he 


| sympathized with creation, and almost felt 
| the sensations of strength revived; it was 
|but a halcyon moment, and despondency 
‘resumed her influence. He could with 
truth repeat, from the amiable but unfor- 


| tunate Bruce, 


| Now Spring returns; but not to me returns 

The vernal joy my better years have known; 
Dim in my breast life’s dying taper burns, 

And all the joys of life with health are flown. 

In former days,when life was yet young, 
the Horatian philosophy possessed many 
charms for me; and although | did not sub- 
scribe to his doctrine with regard to Fa- 
‘lernian, yet I adopted his maxim of 

“ Dulce est dissipere in loco” 


\in all its extent; I feel the truth of this 
now, more than ever, particularly as appli- 
ed to reading. The only gratification I 
now enjoy is in skimming over the surface 
of Literature,and with my pencil marking 
\those trifles that interest me miost, and 





‘that occurs at the moment. Should you 
‘deem an Olio of this kind worthy of a col- 


—— 


the “Valetudinarian” is at your service. — 
if he arrests the attention of a lounger for 
five minutes, he has gained his point. 


LITERARY RESEMBLANCE, 

Is the following stanza from Gray’s cel- 
ebrated elegy, a lawful literary resem- 
| blance, or a palpable, and unacknowledg- 

ed translation of the passage of Lucretius 
here subjoined to it? 








? 
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Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 
No children run, to lisp their Sire’s return, 

Or climb his knees, the envied kiss to share. 

Gray’s Elegy. 

‘Nam jam non domus accipiet te leta, neque 
| uxor 
| Optima, nec dulces securrent oscula nati 
| Praripere, et tacita pectus dulcedine tangent. 
Lucretius. 





FOLLIES OF THE LEARNED, 

To any 6ne conversant with the human 
mind, it is no matter of astonishment, how 
often extremes are seen to meet,and learn- 
ing and folly, in the language of logicians, 
become almost convertible terms. 
would have expected to have found, in so 
learned a man as Ernestus Bergravius, a 
disciple of Paracelsus, a weakness which 
would have disgraced an idiot? This wri- 
‘ter has published a discourse, in which he 








umn in your journal, the listless pen of 


|For him no more the blazing hearth shall burn, |! 


Who | 


specifies a lamp to be made of man’s blood, | 
‘which being chymically prepared and ' 


‘kept forty days in a glass, will show all 
i the accidents of his life. But what is most 
wonderful, he adds that the lamp dies with 
the party; cum homine perit, et evanescit. 
The same author has another curious 
| discourse, in which he insists on the pos- 
sibility of curing most diseases, by trans- 
| ferring them, from a man to a beast, by 
drawing blood from one, and applying it to 
_ the other. , 
THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 

There are some events in history, which 
bear so great a resemblance to the splen- 
did fictions of romance, that nothing but 
the concurrent testimony of many histo- 
rians, and those of the most undoubted 
} credit, could persuade us of their truth. 
Such are the circumstances which put the 
throne of Portugal in possession of the 
richest province of Brazil. Don Diego 
| Alvarez, a Portuguese gentleman, was 
shipwrecked near Bahia, amongst a na- 














‘sometimes, also, an observation or idea | tion of Cannibals, who devoured his com- 


| panions, and only spared him till he should 
‘reeover hishealth. In the mean time, he 
procured fire arms from the wreck, and 
killing a bird, excited euch terror and ad- 
‘miration, in the minds of the savages, that 
they named him the Son of Thunder, and 
/Caramaru, or the Dragon of the Sea.— 
Thus obtaining the command, he conquer- 
‘ed their enemies, and married Paraquaza, 
heiress to the chief of the Tupinambas. 
This Jady was afterwards baptized in 
France, and received the name of Cath- 
‘erine, from Catherine de Medicis, who 
‘stood as her godmother. She afterwards 
transferred her rights to King John the 
third, and thus gave him the best part of 
Brazil. 





SENECA, 

| How fortunate was the guess of Seneca 
| with regard to the discovery afterwards 
made by Columbus. Had he been one of 
the fathers of the Christian Church, it 
would doubtless have been considered as 
aprophecy. Having occasion to speak of 
ithe first navigators of the ship Argo, he 
| bursts forth into all the inspiration of po- 
etry, foretelling more adventurous expedi- 
tions, in the later ages of the world, and 
| the discovery of a new and more exten- 
‘sive continent in the West. His words, 
‘in an English translation, are as follows: 

| Time shall disclose a further shore, 

And seas stretch out earth’s ample round ; 


New Pilots shall new worlds explore, 
Nor Thule be the western bound." 





| 
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to their having any intercourse with fo- 


_ too; after which each one helps him or 


_ anest brave and daring warrior they had 
fer many years been compelled to con- } 
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The following letter and accompanying re- 
marks were transmitted to us by the zealous 
proprietor of the Western Musevm, which 
we insert with pleasure, as we will readily do 
every thing calculated to call attention to his 
valuable institution :— 














Cincinnati, Jury 17, 1825. 
Mr. Dorrevitte, { 
Sin—Agreeably to your request, | will 
proceed to give you all the informatioa | 
possess relative to the head of the New- 
Zealand Chief in your possession, and note 
down some particulars, as related to me 
by the Capt. of an English merchant ship, 
of whom the head was procured in Valpa- 
raiso. 





It is a fact generally known, that the 








New-Zealanders are cannibals, and de- 
light in war. It was the custom, previous 


reigners, to preserve the heads of the 
Chiefs found on the field of battle, and de- 
posit them in their mausoleums as trophies 
of victory. When my informant visited 
these islands in 1823, all the heads of the 
warriors were preserved to sell, for which 
they received in exchange, knives, spikes, 
nails, old iron, &c. &c. Silver was of lit- 
tle value among them, not being hard 
enough for arrow-heads, javelins, &c. 


Circumstances very trifling in them- 





>; 











selves were sufficient to excite tribes to 
war; and asno quarter is shown in battle 
by either party, the victors secure as ma- 
ny of the women and children of the van- 
quished as possible, reserving them for 
their feasts. These unhappy prisoners 
are divided among the chiefs of the tribe, 
to be eaten at pleasure; always reserving 
a share for the families of the chiefs kil- 
led in battle. 

A Chief, when he intends sacrificing any 
number ofhis prisoners, invites as many 
guests as he thinks proper, and after hav- 
ing kindled a fire, the victims are put to 
death by repeated blows of the patoo-pa- 


herself to such parts as they prefer, toast- 
ing or broiling it, and devouring it, with 
yams, potatoes, &c. The bones having 
been thrown into the fire this inhuman 
feast concludes by the party forming them- 
selves in a ring.singing and dancing; while 
at intervals, some orator expatiates upon 
the valor of the tribe, the justness of the 
war, the imbecility and wickedness of 
their enemies, which draws from the com- 
pany alternate bursts of applause, the 
most horrid grimaces, and yells of exe- 
cration. ) 

The head of the chief in your posses- 
sion, was represented to the captain spo- 
ken of above,.as having belonged to the 
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tend with. As well as could be under- 
stood, they represented him as being be- 
tween thirty and thirty-five years of age, 
and that he had eaten much of their wo- 
men and children. 


The tattooing is performed much after | 


the manner of the other South Sea Islande, 
the operation, however, being much more 
tedious and painful. The operator pro- 
vides himself with some muscle shells, and 
after breaking them into small pieces, se- 
lects such as have sharp points or corners, 
with which he inserts a mixture of charcoal 
and water. The operation is frequently 
attended by ulceration in the face; and 
they often arrive at the age of forty years 
before the tattooing of the face can be 
completed. The females are allowed to 
tattoo any part of their bodies except the 
face, which is a privilege allowed only to 
warriors. ! 

What I have written above, if not ver- 
batim, is in substance,what was related to 
me by the Captain and officers above al- 
lauded to. Iam, respectfully, 

Sir, your ob’t. serv’t. 
R. R. PINKHAM. 


The above description of New-Zealand 
manners presents us with one of the most 
melancholy pictures of human life. The 
mind could scarcely credit the relation, 
were it not established by irrefutable 
facts. After this, the Troglodvtes of Pla- 
to seem no longer doubtful. 

Man, without science to sweeten his 
character, and religion to soothe his mis- 
ery, is in the most deplorable condition of 
all the beings below :—under their genial 
influence, he may become every thing that 
is great and good—though, even then, 
alas! he may sadly err; but without them 
he can do nothing. He is only a grand 
specimen of the works of God in ruin. 

All the theories of Philosophers on the 
innate innocency and purity of human na- 
ture, before the light of these painful and 
bloody facts, vanishes into nothing. _ But 
what dashes the picture with its addition- 


with eternal fire !—and this is their strong- 
est excitement to the bloody banquet!! 
You may tell me of the dignity of the 
untutored savage, stalking in the pride of 
his independence—I grant you all that 
dignity. There is eloquence in his Jan- 
guage; pride in his deportment, and ve- 


mind, there must be majesty. 

But what is the majesty of mind, with- 
out moral worth? It is only the power of 
a Fiend, to feel or to inflict misery. 

Ask every fallen spirit—go to “that 
prince and chief of many throned powers 





who Jed the embattled seraphim to war” 
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—put your question, What to you is the 
profit or avail, of the strength and great- 
ness of your mental elevation?—they will 
answer all—it but forms a channel to en- 
gulf a deeper sea of fire! 

Without happiness, existence is a curse. 
You need not quote the poet, “ better reign 
in bell than serve in heaven”—it is but a 
vision of his fancy, which all experience 
condemns, and the living oracles brand 
with reprobation. 

Man will bear his sorrows long with a 
deep and manly fortitude, but it is hope 
that bears him up. Let him once be be- 
reft of this anchor of the soul, he could 
plunge into annihilation—“O! it is despair 
that kills!” 

How deeply should we, therefore, prize 
the light of science, and blesssings of re- 
ligion; which constitute our living plea- 
sures and dying consolation. ‘They bring 
peace into society, and sustain the sinking 


| spirit amidst the agonies of death. 
I appcal tu the heart of every man and 








al hue of horror is, that they believed the | 
| souls of their eaten enemies are punished 


woman capable of casting an eye over the 
dreary map of human life, and marking its 
deplorable shades—if Science and Reti- 
.Gion should not be cherished as the ap- 
ple of their eye, wherever their influence 
can extend—but especially in the bosom 
of their own city. 


SELECTIONS. 


Party Sprrre ann Ponitican Distinctions. 
In the Hallowell (Maine) Gazette, we find 
the following remarks of the Editor, on a sub- 
ject of universal interest, and if our experience 
| does not deceive us, they must be considered ap- 
| plicable to many portions of our country.— 
Next to a systematic course of political lying, 
we abominate the rule of organized parties, who, 
governed by watchwords, are entirely submis- 
| sive to the ‘ Hark Forward? of their leaders.— 
It has been too often found, that the raving pat- 
riots who are loudest in the cry of ‘ principles 
and not men,’ are true to no principles but that 
of self-advancement. The great mass of the 
people always mean to do right; and they go 
astray only when misled by those who profess a 
hy pocritieal zeal for the people’s welfare.—Let 
them be rightly informed and they cannot be de- 
ceived. We shall omit no proper occasion of 
impressing, as far as we may, these sentiments 
ou the minds of our readers, and without de- 
scending to rude assaults on private chararter, 
we sha]l give our prompt and earnest aid in 
holding up the disturbers of political quiet, and 
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hemency in his soul:—for where there is 
u | of course social harmony—to the public execra- 


tion and contempt. 7 


That party spirit is an évil in the land 
—that the evil passions, the strife and 
rancour it engenders are a real and very 
afflictive calamity to a community, will be 








) denied only by those persons who have 
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or think they have an interest in produ- 
cing and prolonging such a calamity by 
persons who derive their pernicious influ- 
ence from the cultivation of prejudice, 
who sow the dragon-teeth of civil discord, 
in the hope that they will spring up arm- 
ed men in ranks of their faction, Party- 
spirit, besides producing an unsocial and 
unhappy state of society, works a palpa- 
ble injury to the country, by depriving it 
of the use of a portion of the talents and 
virtues which belong to it, and which 
would otherwise be available to the com- 
mon good. It also tends to give conse- 
quence and power to unworthy men—to 
men who have no merit of their own to 
lean upon, and who sink into insignifi- 
cance as soon as the political elements be- 
come calm. It is natural that such men 
should dread the extinction of party can- 
tention, as the grave of their hopes of 
promotion and influence. They see 
plainly that when the public mind is free 
from party prejudice and excitement, 
merit, talents and virtue become the pass- 
ports to favor, and the violent demagogue 
who is destitute of these qualifications finds 
all his counsels crossed, and himself left 
high and dry on the shoals of neglect and 
defeat. No wonder that such persons 
dread a calm, as worse for them than the 
tiercest storm. 

No wonder that they persist tc fan the 
coals of party feuds, ia the hopes that the 
political cauldron may be made to ‘ boil 
and bubble,’ and that the sediment will 
rise in the tumult. 

But desirable as the extinction of par- 
ty-spirit is, we question very much wheth- 
er it is a result that can be effected, or 
even accelerated by distinct, overt efforts, 
by positive agreements or counsel-afore- 
thought. A state of mind, public or pri- 
vate, that has been produced by the long 
continued action of a great variety of cau- 
ses, cannot be suddenly changed, The 
ebb must be as gradual as the flood, and 
the cause having ceased, the effects will 
ultimately disappear. ‘The people are 
naturally averse to party—they wish for 
quiet and peace, for faithful servants who 
deserve their favor, and not for those who 
have deceived them and abused their 
confidence. And although this tendency 
of the public mind may be thwarted and 
controlled for a while, by the efforts of 


individuals, it cannot be changed, and the | 


general result cannot be avoided. This 
is proved by the experience of the last 
eight years. During this period the sub- 
sidence of party spirit has been steady, 
strong and sufficiently rapid. ‘The minds 
of people have unbent, and the natural 
love of truth and justice has taken the 
place of vehement excitement and of hon- 
eet but unfortunate prejudice, Individ- 


uals of every party have learnt to think 
more favorably of their opponents, and 
less so of their own partisans. And the 
body of the people have seen with mor- 
tification, from recent disclosures, that the 
| loudest pretenders to political orthodoxy 
} were not entirely immaculate; and have 
been led to enquire whether their own 
zeal has beea always according to knowl- 
edge. 
| This grand and glorious result, as we 
have already intimated, has flown from 
the natural genius and disposition of an 
enlightened, a thinking and a religious 
people. lis progress has not been mate- 
rially hastened nor retarded by the ef- 
forts made on the one hand or on the oth- 
ler. It is the consequence of causes that 
lie at the foundation of our National char- 
acter, And those Demagogue-partisans 
who think to perpetuate a division a- 
mongst the American people, who are and 
ought to be one family in interest and feel- 
|ing,—who think to prolong the reign of 
| party by spreading over the eye a perma- 
‘nent fog of prejudice and delusion, will 
| find that they have reckoned without their 
host, that they have rated their own in- 
fluence and powers of deception too high, 
‘and the intelligence of the people too 
| low. 
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LOW SPIRITS. 

There is nothing more mysterious in 
‘human nature, than the connection be- 
_tween matter and mind. We are well 
aware there is nothing of a novel charac- 
ter in this expression; but still, the ope- 
rations of mind upon the body, under the 
influence of different feelings, excited by 
certain associations, depeading upon our 
_relations to society, the pursuits of busi- 


Se 


ness, domestic employments, or individual |, 


friendships, must not be neglected by the 
physician, although he may never be able 
to prescribe aremedy. Such, indeed, is 
the constitution of man, and such, too, is 
his misfortune, that, in possessing the 
highest intellectual attributes, he is liable 
_to become the subject of care, anxiety ,and 
even despair, and health is meted out to 
him in proportion to the developement of 
 censorial power,and the trials which these 
faculties have to encounter, by the greater 
perfection to which they may have been 
carried by discipline and education. 
_ It is only among the rudest members of 
/common society, that impressions are ever 
|so vivid as to produce death from exces- 
‘sive joy. The father who died by im- 
‘moderate Jaughter, when his three sons 
won the prize at the Olympic games, and 
‘the door-keeper of the American Cop- 
gress, who expired on hearing the glori- 
ous news of peace, were men of inferior 
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'have-given the most convincing testimony 
of superior attainments—men, whose ge- 
nius has given them a niche in the temple 
of fame—who have culled the flowers of 
literature and strewed them with a libe- 
eral hand—men of noble souls and exalted 
characters, whose hearts were as feeling 
as they were good—have often become a 
| prey to all those keen annoyances of a de- 
pressed spirit,which gnaw away the vitals, 
‘and make that life—which should have 
| been a happy one—a cold and cheerless 
| waste. 

A majority of the maladies, for which 
the physician is consulted, in persons of 
delicate temperaments, have a direct or- 
‘igin in some labor of the mind, which ex- 
tends its influence to the animal system, 
and thus the discriminating pathologist 
may detect, by carefully weighing a train 
| of circumstances, which are all referable 
‘to the social state, the origin of nervous 
| debility, local pains, fatal affections of the 
‘lungs, and even organic diseases of the 
heart. Women are by no means exempt- 
ed from these peculiar sufferings: indeed, 
|the most refined and lovely females are 
‘the most frequent subjects of those fatal 
‘diseases, which are dependent on some 
hidden secret of the mind; and every roll- 
‘ing year carries with its seasons, many 














hundreds of interesting persons, the pale 
| vig of a broken heart. There is no 
sight to a professional man more melan- 
choly, than to witness the daily progress 
‘of these fatal symptoms upon the care- 
-worn cheek of an innocent, but disconso- 
late youth, whose only ill is truly in the 
mind; and there is nothing better calcula- 
ted to induce him to mourn over the im- 
perfection of the healing art, which can- 
not cure a wounded spirit. 
_ Intellectual refinement, when properly 
‘encouraged, and when the sun shines mild- 
ly through the little day of life, and all 
, the springs of youthful vigor are kept in 
balace by an * elastic spirit, bounding to 
the clouds,” insures both length of days 
and happiness: but when the world has 
lost its charms, and the flowers no longer 
yield a rich perfume; when friends are 
drooping to the grave, and the azure sky 
is darker each returning day; the slender 
tenement, which held so rich a gem—the 
‘rational, immortal soul—wijthers in the 
blast of sorrow, and all that could have 
charmed the eye in symmetry and form, 
dissolves in death, for ever. 


| Where there is great muscular strength, 
-it is in-most instances the chief trait of 
_character; and we look in vain for those 
'peculiar sensibilities which are distin- 
| guishing marks of intellectual excellence. 
| Such people are never liable to mental 
‘alienation or despondency; strong in 


' 





| powers; but on the other hand, men who | themselves, they only yield to those acute 
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febrile or inflammatory diseases which 
overpower the tension of the animal fibre, 
and bring them suddenly to the bed of 
sickness, In health, they eat and drink, 
and sweetly sleep away their grief. Two 
thirds of mankind, in civilized nations, are 
of this happy temperament; the class of 
crying philosophers, therefore, bears no 
adequate proportion to those who laugh 
away all care. 

Every station tn society is attended with 


certain responsibilities, for which the per- ' 


sonal character of the individual is held 
in public pledge; and the never ending 
perplexities arising out of an extensive ac- 
quaintance, when some unforeseen misfor- 
tune occurs, involving the pride of a lofty 
spirit, sink it, with a woful preponderance, 
to the lowest abyss of misery. One sighs 
over the memory of a beloved wife; ano- 
ther shuas the world’s stare, and grieves 
for the loss of that wealth which once 
made him many friends—he learns too 
late, the evanescent charms of gilded 
friendship; and there a sober pensioner 
of sorrow steals through the silent grove, 
and as she seems to gaze on some distant 
object in the sky, the falling tears in quick 
succession roll, and tell a tale of pity—how 
she is left to nurse a secret that almost 
bursts her heart. 

To such causes,the physician may trace 
a long catalogue of those chronic affec- 
tions, which are becoming more and more 
common in those circles where there is a 
progressive refinement; and in the proud 
march of society, there will, in all succes- 
sive ages, follow in its train, a powerful 
troop of secret-working miseries. Hypo- 
chondriasis is the effect of an imaginary 
evil, and is, in itself, totally distinct from 
those affections of a harmless mind, feed- 
ing, in grief and solitude, upon a feeble, 
trembling, care-worn frame. 

Low spirits, which have a foundation in 
realities, and which are nourished by a 
painful recollection of some past event, 
should never be the butt of raillery; this, 
in a medical practitioner,’ betrays the 
meanest, lowest kind of breeding, and 
should exclude him from the privileges 
of menofscience. To feel another’s woe, 
—to sympathize with those who need no 
other cordial than sympathy and kind- 
ness—is noble, generous, and doubly val- 
ued in the man who knows how consola- 
tion should be given, when he gives out 
prescriptions for a wandering ill, engen- 
dered in the mind. 

—<_ 
THE LOVER. 


ound , said Mark, my nymph alone: 
\ knelt, and poured an earnest prayer: 
Condemn me not through life to groan ; 
Consign me not to fell despair. 
Isighed; the wept; I kissed her tears; 
And bless me how she boxed my ears! 
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ILLUSTRIOUS EXAMPLE OF GRATITUDE. 

A young man was passing with his re- 
giment through Lyons, in 17—, where he 
fell sick, and was obliged to remain at an 
hotel. He was very ill supplied with 
money, and his purse was speedily ex- 
hausted by the expense his malady occa- 
sioned him: his hostess, untouched by his 
destitute situation, Lad him carried into a 
granary, where all the furniture she al- 
lowed him was a palliasse and a chair, 
and all the sustenance a little barley-wa- 
ter; refusing to callin the aid ofa physi- 
cian, to avoid the responsibility in which 
she apprehended such an additional charge 
might involve her. It happened that 
the first floor of this furnished hotel was 
occupied by two Genevese ladies,Madame 





Lyons for the benefit of change of air: 
they were both advanced in years, Made- 
moiselle Agiee being nearly fifty. These 
two ladies were clever and well informed; 
but, according to the Genevese habit, 
they did injustice to their real merit by a 
pretension to something beyond it, and a 
pedantry completely national. The fate 
of the young soldier interested all the 
domestics of the hotel, and the particu- 
lars of his friendless condition réached 
the ear of Mademoiselle Agiee, through 
her maid, who acquainted her at the same 
time with the cruelty of the landlady, 
who threatened to send him to the hospi- 
tal. The maid succeeded in awakening 
the sympathy of her mistress, who imme- 
diately sent for a physician, informing the 
hostess that she would answer all expen- 
ses, and that it was her pleasure the sick 
man should be removed to a comfortable 
chamber. The humane Abigail, mean- 
while, never quilted the chamber of the 
invalid whom she had taken so happily 
under her protection. Weakened by his 
illness, which had beenso aggravated by 
neglect, the young soldier was in a fright- 
ful state of delirium when the physician 
visited him, and during the process of 
changing his apartment, so that, when he 
recovered his senses, he was greatly as- 
tonished to find himself in a well-furnish- 


[i Mademoiselle Agiee, who had visited 











ed chamber, and believed himse}f dream- 
ing. Near his bed was his faithful nurse, 
whom he began to question, but who con- 
tented herself with replying that a friend, 


;who took an interest in him had given 


orders that he should be properly attend- 
ed. Days, and even wecks escaped thus, 
till at length the young soldier, recover- 
ing his strength, insisted on being inform- 
ed to whom he was indebted for so many 
benefits, ‘There was in the expression of 
his countenance something that command- 
ed respect, which perhaps even excited 
fear; the good woman named ber mis- 











y tress, and, with all possible delicacy rela- 
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ted to him the miserable circumstances ia 
which she had found him. He entreated 
to see Mademoiselle Agiee, that he might 
lighten his heart of some of its gratitude: 
he was not yet able to rise, nor was he 
permitted to read; but he was, neverthe- 
less, sufficiently reinstated to feel the 
weight and weariness of an idle life.— 
Mademoiselle Agiee consented to the de- 
mand of the young soldier, and paid bim 
her first visit; she remained with him only 
a few moments, but promised to return 
and bring him books, desiring him to 
make his choice, and offered to read for 
him till he should be no longer forbidden 
to occupy himself. He accepted her pro- 
posal with joy, and selected the “ Life of 
Turenne,” and a book on geometry.— 
Every day Mademoiselle Agiee passed 
some hours with the convalescent soldier, 
who listened eagerly as she read, often 
interrupting her to make observations, 
which were always just, and sometimes 
very striking. He did not seem easily 
inclined to confidence, and it was not until! 
some time had thus elapsed, that one day, 
as if led on by a military ardour beyond 
his power to restrain, he began to speak 
of his projects to Mademoiselle Agiee; 
she smiled as she listened tohim. “In 
truth,” said she, “I believe we shall one 
of these days see you acolonel.” ‘* Co- 
lone! !” replied he in a tone of indignation, 
“I shall be a general—and perhaps « 
but he interrupted himself, as if alarmed 
at what he was about to say, and perhaps 
even internally rebuking himself for what 
he had said. “ Untilnow,” said Made- 
moiselle Agiee, “ I] have never asked you 
a single question, either with regard to 
your country or family. By your accent, 
I conceive you to be a foreigner, although 
you belong to a French regiment.” “1 
am a Corsican, and my name is Napoleon.” 
The young man was Bonaparte. 
Mademoiselle Agiee every day became 
more and more interested in Napoleon; 
and when he was entirely recovered, she 
equipped him, and supplied him with the 
money necessary to enable him to rejoin 
his regiment. On taking leave of his be- 
nefactress, the yqung man was much af- 
fected. “Believe me,” said he, “I shalt 
never forget what you have done for me! 
You will hearofme.” He departed, and 
Mademoiselle Agiee with her mother re- 
turned toGeneva. Very soon the name 





of Napoleon became celebrated; and Ma- 


damoiselle Agiee, in reading the gazettes, 
exulted in the successes of her protege, 
who meanwhile, seemed to have entirely 
forgotten her, Years passed thus away, 
when some time before the battle of Ma- 
rengo, Bonaparte passed throught Nyon, 
a little town of the Canton de Vaud, twelve 








miles from Geneva, on his way into Itaiy; 
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—he could only stop a few hours:—he 
sent his aid de camp to Geneva, with 
orders to enquire for a lady, named Agiee, 
very ugly, and old, and to bring her 
to him; such were his directions. In Ge- 
neva, as in all small towns, every body is 
known, and the aid de camp succeeded in 
finding Mademoiselle Agiee. She was 
become nearly blind, and very seldom 
quitted her own house, but the name of 
her hero seemed to inspire her with new 
strength, and she hesitated not to follow 
his messenger. Bonaparte was impatient, 
and came to meet his friend on horseback, 
attended by his staff, as far as Versois; as 
he perceived her carriage, he spurred on 
to receive her, and the feelings of Ma- 
demoiselle Agiee on this recontre may bet- 
ter be imagined than expressed. “Gen- 
tlemen,” said Bonaparte, turning towards 
his suite,“ you see my benefactress, she 
to whom I am indebted for life; 1 was des- 
titute of every thing when she succoured 
me. lam happy and prond to be obliged 
to her, and I shall never forget it.” Ma- 
damoiselle Aigee passed two hours at 
Nyon with Bonaparte, at the hotel of the 
Croix Blanch, where he detailed to her 
all his plans, and, on taking leave of her, 
repeated the same words he had uttered 
at Lyons, “ You will hear of me.” From 
that time to the epoch of his coronation, 
she received from him no token of his ex- 
istence; bat fifteen days before the coro- 
nation, General Hullin was announced tu 
Mademoiselle Agiee. Ie desired her to 
prepare to accompany him, as Bonaparte 
was resolved that she should witness his 
glory; he was furnished with the strict- 
est and most minute orders. Madamoi- 
selle Agiee was permitted to carry noth- 
ing with her, beyond what was merely in- 
dispensable during the journey; and in 
spite of her age and her infirmities, the 
day after the general’s arrival,she set out. 
On arriving at Paris, she alighted at a 
house in the Palace de Carousel, opposite 
the Tuileries; there she found domestics 
in the livery of Bonaparte, and, in short,a 


complete furnished mansion; a well stock- | 


ed wardrobe had been prepared for her. 
Bonaparte had even collected her favor- 
ite colors, and had omitted nothing he 
imagined would give her pleasure; she 
had a long audience of Napoleon; he as- 
signed her, besides a house, carriage and 
domestics, maintained at his expence, an 
annual income of six thousand francs.— 
He continued to preserve towards Made- 
moiselle Agiee the most marked regard, 
often consulting her even on the most im- 
portant affairs. On the fall of Bonaparte, 
Mademoiselle Agiee lost the house and 
the advantages he had conferred upon 
her; but | have reason to believe, that her 


pension was always regularly paid by, 





the agent of Napoleon, till her death, 
which happened in the year 1822, 
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ducts was accomplished at the sole charge 


It is|| of a state of little more. than a single mil- 


from herself that I received the details 1|| lion of inhabitants. The navy of the 
have given:—it is easy to imagine with |} Union amounts to more than twenty ships 


what animation she discanted upon her 
hero; even without partaking her enthu- 
siasm, it was impossible not to listen to 
her without interest; besides, noble and 
generous sentiments belonging to our in- 
tellectual existence, no matter what coun- 
try we belong to, or what are our opin- 
ions, the emotions of the heart wait not to 
consult our prejudices. Mademoiselle 
Agiee died in the Hotel de Ja Rochefou- 
cault, Faubourg du Roule, at Paris, of 
which she inhabited a small wing, after 
having quitted her houge in the Palace du 
Carousel. 





From the Liverpool Mercury. 


STATE OF AMERICA. 

In forty years the Americans have 
quadrupled their population, and stretch- 
ed their territory from the waters of the 
Ohio and Mississippi.to the Pacific. They 
have assumed, as if by instinct, a mighty 
system of private law; a bold precision 
of diplomacy; a large code of commercial 
and national interests. They have taken 
the lead in. vigour of improvement and 
practical science. Mendicity is almost 


unknown; the demand of labor is immense 
and its rewards abundant. Church dis- 


'sentions are heard of only in the history 
\of foreigners; slavery itself,the plague 
|spot of human society, is fast verging to 
‘decay. Agriculture, the mechanic arts, 
‘and manufactures are advancing with 
|mighty strides. ‘The bowels of the Alle- 








| ghanies are pouring forth their treasures | 


of iron, coal, and lead; andthe huge wes- 
tern savannahs, trodden a little while ago 
only by the bison, the cougar, or the wolf, 
are echoing the noises of forges, looms, 
and bloomeries. Since 1808, the export 


trade of the Union has advanced from | 





twenty-three millions of dollars to more 
‘than eighty millions, Their tonnage 
“amounts to more than a million and a half; 
being nearly a treble increase since the 
beginning of the present century. In the 
Hudson alone, the number of merchant 
vessels is at this hour, nearly equal, and 
twelve years ago was much superior to 
the whole shipping of Scotland. Their 
steam vessels almost double in numerical 
amount, and far surpass in tonnage and 
velocity, the vapour ships of Britain. Be- 
fore the extent of their canals, the efforts 
of the modern world shrink into insignifi- 
cance: nay, the mighty ways and. aque- 
ducts of imperial Rome herself are brought 
into hazardous comparison. ‘The number 
is at least twenty; and the greatest length 
stretches to three hundred and sixty 








miles. -Yet the hugest of these majestic 





| 





of the line, besides numerous frigates and 
gun boats. And the whole of this enor- 
mous mass of vigor, wealth, and popula- 
tion, is securely defended by a standing 
army of little more than five thousand 
men. Nor are there any internal taxes; 
any hateful pryings into income or domes- 
tic privacy. The provincial governments 
alone levy a direct impost of about a dol- 
lar on each inhabitant. Thisitis to be a 
free people. This it is to have spruog 
from the bosom of the British empire, 
like Pallas from the brain of Jove, full 
grown and armed in proof. Do we turn 
sick at these advances? ‘The mutual 
trade of the United States and the British 
empire now exceeds fifty millions of dol- 
tars; an amount quite equal to the trade 
of the Republic with all the rest of the 
globe. And is this any food for jealousy? 
It is,as it ought to be, the strongest ce- 
ment of friendship. We rejoice in this 
growing up of freedom and power in the 
wesiern world. We glory in this living 
bulwark against the worse than Pagan 
incursions of legitimate fanaticism. We 
look forward with joy to the illustrious 
period, when the growing tide of popula- 
tion shall have fully fertilized the barba- 
rity of the western wilderness; and a 
mighty race, one in sentiment, one in vir- 
tue, one in interest, speaking in no more 
than a double tongue, shall be busied in 
lighting up and transmitting the lamp of 
knowledge, without interruption, from the 
wolves’ dens of “Oonalashka,” to the 
eternal fires of Horne. 


From the Vermont Aurora. 
EUROPE IN 1825. 

A forcible French writer, in what he 
styles “A political Review of Europe in 
1825,” briefly sums up his reflections, 
as follows: 

“ France, without any fixed positions, 
placed between her ancient and new re- 
gime, and yielding to her own prejudices ; 
Italy, waiting impatiently for the moment 
of throwing off hers; the civilized portion 
of Spain reduced to silence and despair 
by that portion which remains in barbar- 
ism; Austria preserving the model of a 
happy state of servitude; Prussia ignorant 
how to reconcile her civil state; the Po- 
lanese spirit surviving Poland; Germany 
forever busy with the rights of the people 
and the rights of kings, discussing every 
thing and determining nothing; Russia 
instructing Europe in all Asiatic obedi- 
ence; Turkey couching at length to the 
acclamations of a civilized people; Greece 








rising from her ruins, and -resuming her 
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renk among the noblest satiation Baines 
marchiog with a wise and steady step to- 
wards her new destinies; Denmark un-} 
moved amidst the general turmoil and cun- 
fusion; Belgium within a single step of 
being the happiest state in Europe; Swit- 
zerland somewhat disturbed in her liber- 
ties by her Catholic population; Ireland 
still more fanatic than she is happy; Por- 
tugal escaping from the yoke of her sove- 
reigns;' Rome persecuting philosophy 
wherever she finds it, and enveloping Eu- 
rope with her secret armies; in fine, proud 
England, leaning upon America, whose 
destiny she sanctions, glancing from her 
ocean home at the agitations of Europe, 
contemplating in safety the storms which 
rage around her, and holding in her hand 
the power to give, at will, a direction to 
these agitations which must be fatal to ty- 
ranny.—Such is Europe at the beginning 
of the year 1825; she will be no longer 
the same when the year shall have re- 
volved. 








OINOINNA TI: 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1825. 
THE PORT FOLIO AND THE HARPES. 
We had occasion some time since to repro- 
hate the common practice of publishing to 
the world, accounts of murders, public execu- 








= 


‘en left his hdene by day, vaitedtied at. “night | to | 
witness the dying agonies of his wife and chil- 
dren, and the conflagration of his possessions.— 
A negro boy ridingto mill, witha bag of corn, 
was seized by them, and his brains dashed out 
against a tree,” &c. Ke. 

Now we would ask whether the history of two 
men, one of whom had murdered his own child 


who slaughtered every being that fell in their 
way ;—who killed in cold blood, mothers and 
their helpless infants, and with the cabins which 
had sheltered them, made their funeral pyre,— 
we would ask whether the story of such atro- 
cities be a proper subject for the pages of a work 
devoted to the great cause of Literature and 
morals. Again, is not credulity itself startled 
upon reading that so late as the year 1804, éwo 
men with their three wives, and we know 
not how many children, could traverse Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, committing those extraor- 
dinary outrages, a part of which we have just 
named? Is it not still more incredible,as the au- 
thor of ** Letters from the West” has remarked, 
that such atrocities ** could have been often re- 
peated in a country famed for the hardihood and 
gallantry of its people?’ Such is the story, the 
authenticity of which, we ventured to question. 
We thought it carried interna] evidence of being 


| enveloped in fiction, and our doubts of its cor- 


rectness were strengthened. from having a per- 





tions,and various disgusting scenes of human de- 
pravity ;—in dving which, we incidentally allu- 
ded to the story of the Harpes, as given in the 
264th No. of the Port Forio. We objected to 
the article because we Coubted its correctness, 
and because the incidents, if true, were unfit for 
publication, and entirely misplaced on the pages 
of amonthly Journal of the character and pre- 
tensions of that work. Whether those objec- 
tions were made in a spirit of candour, our read- 
ers can form an opinion from the following ex- 
tract of the article referred to. 

‘‘ Many years ago, two men named Harpe, 
appeared in Kentucky, spreading death and ter- 
ror wherever they went. Little else wasknown 
of them, but that they passed for brothers, and 
came from the borders of Virginia. They had 
three women with them, who were treated as 
their wives, and several children, with whom 
they traversed the thinly settled parts of Virgi- 
nia and Kentucky, marking their course with 
blood. Neither avarice, want, nor any of the 
usual inducements to the commission of crime, 
scemed to govern their conduct. A savage thirst 
for blood—a deep} rooted enmity against | buman 
nature, could alone be discovered in their ac- 
tions. They murdered every defenceless being 
who fell i in their way, without distinction of age, 
OF 8e¥, oF colour. in the night they stole se- 
cretly to the cabin, slaughtered its inhabitants 
and burned their dwellings—while the farmer 











sonal acquaintance in that section of the state, 
where (from a hurried and inattentive perusal of 


the article, we had the impression when penning |, 
our remarks, )the outrages were said to have been |, 
cemmitted. The author of this history of the} 


Harpes, calls it himself, a wonderful one indeed, 
collected from the traditions of the country, and 
ohilosophicall 

will sound like fiction; and yet, when we had 
the temerity to doubt upon the subject, he falls 
into a paroxysm of wrath, and proceeds to de- 
nounce us in a very courtly and argumentative 


Card which appeared in the National Republi- |, 


can of last week. To be frank upon the sub- 
ject, we have no Jonger a doubt of the existence 
ofthe Harpes. That they were villains of a 
high grade, and perpetrated many atrocities, we 
are persuaded js true. Still, however, we ques- 
tion the accuracy of the story in the Port 
Folio; and until stronger proof, than the tradi- 
tions of a country collected by an anonymous | 
letter writer, is presented, we must continue to |' 
doubt. We call upon the Biographer of the / 
Harpes, to prove to the community, that the 
publication of such sketches (even if true) is 
beneficial to the age in which we live, is calcu- | 
lated to enlarge the mind, protect the morals, 
refine the feelings, or hasten the march of jntel- 
lect. When his euperabundant caloric has es- 
caped, we shall expect another “ letter from the 
West,” touching this subject. The writer of the 
Card, alludesto the limited circulation of the 





because it cried ;—men, guilty of bigamy ;—men, } 


y remarks (that these horrid events | 








Literary Gazette. We achinnwiligs that our 
| youthful paper has not yet attained an extended 
| list of subscribers, and does not perhaps, in this 
| respect rival the Port Folio,a work which num- 
bers more years than ours does months. We 
may perhaps be allowed the vanity of believing 
that the limited circulation of our unpretending 
Gazette, arises at least as much from its infan- 
cy as from any deficiency of merit. 

In regard to the Port Folio, candour might 
compel us to attribute a similar state of things 
to senescent puerility. If palming off upon the 
public selections from other journals as original 
essays, be required at our hands in order to sus- 
tain our paper, as it long has been at the hands 
of the Editor of the Port Folio, we trust the Cin- 
cinnati Literary Gazette may speedily sink to 
the shades of oblivion, where if our second sight 
do not deceive us, it will have the consolation 
of peaceably reposing by the side of the *¢ won- 
derful”? ** Letters from the West.” If among 
the many unique and cunning expedients re- 
sorted to, for the purpose of sustaining the repu- 
tation of the Port Folio, that of having a quarrel 
with the Cincinnati Literary Gazette be one, 
we certainly shall not shrink from the contest. 
| Our devotion to the great cause of Lierature, 
| will induce us to lend any aid in our power, 
‘to assist the present conductor of the Port Fo- 
‘lio, in his laborious undertaking. 3 

eT TT 
John Kilbourn is about to publish a seventh 
edition of his Gazeteer of Oi:io,and requests from 
the citizens of the state, corrections of such er- 
rors as may have crept into former editions, and 
_ proposes to enlarge his work by the insertion of 
useful information relative to places and sec- 
| tions of the state, of which an insufficient no- 
tice may have hitherto been taken. On account 
| of the rapidity with which Objo is now increa- 
| singin manufacturies, wealth and population, 
| Mr. K’s. work will obviously need many emen- 
dations, for which the necessary information 
can be obtained only from bis fellow citizens.— 
He requests all communications to be forwarded 
to him by the first day of October next. 
° -—_— 
COMMUNICATION, 
A curious way to catch a Deer. 

During a recent visit to Big Bone, the 
following singular occurrence took place: 
As one of the sons of the Forest was taking 
his usual ramble, he saw a deer coming 
Very swiftly towards him, and tracing with 
his quick eye that the course he would 
| probably take would be over a large fal- 
len tree—he immediately crouched behind 
it; and as the deer sprang over it heseiz- 
ed him round his neck. The impetus of 
the deer carried our hero about 15 feet; 
but he still maintained his embrace, and 
calling to a boy that had then come up, he 
‘obtained a knife and cut his throat. ! had 

















the pleasure of eating some of the yenison, 











1825.] | 
PRiscellaneous ktems. 


Correspondence with Public Officers.—By be- 
coming public officers, our eminent citizens do 
not lose their individual relations, or cease to 
communicate with their connections and friends. 
‘Their correspondence of a personal or private | 
nature is rather augmented and extended, than 
diminished, by the transition from a private to 
a public station. Inthe absence of the Head of 
a Department, (and occasional absence from 
the seat of government, at some portion of every ¢ 
year, is almost unavoidable,) the correspon. 
dence of each department is superintended by 
its Principal Clerk, who of course opens all Let- 
ters directed to the Head of Department. It 
thus happens, that Letters of a private, person- 
al, or confidential nature, are liable to be open- 
ed and perused by other than the person for 
whom they were intended, to the manifest in- 
convenience of all parties, not less of the person 
whose duty it is to open the letters, than of those 
who writethem. Itis not without reason, there- 
fore, nor is it without reflection and consulta- 
tion, that we offer to all persons corresponding 
with public officers the general advice, when- 
ever the subjects of their letters are not of an of- 
ficial character, to endorse on the outer cover, 
or envelope thereof the word “ PRIVATE,”’ or 
“ CONFIDENTIAL.”? Bearing thio mark, a let- 
ter would be opened by no other than the Head 
of the Department (or other officer) to whom it 
is addressed, and, for this purpose, would be re- 
served for, or specially transmitted to, the ab- 
sent officer. ‘To men practiced in business, this 
suggestion will be superfluous; but it may be of 
use to those in the more retired walks of private 
life, who observing the busy world only from the 
‘‘loop-hole of retreat,’ are not familiar with its 
usages and forms.—WNat. Intel. 


Judge Marshall's reported History.—Our read- 
ers may recollect that we, among others, have 
given credence and currency to a report, which 
originated either in the Philadelphia or New- 
York newspapers, that the upright and learned 
Chief Justice of the United States was engaged 
in the composition of a History of the United 
States from the commencement of this govern- 
ment to the termination of the Washington Ad- 
ministration. Further reflection, and the ob- 
servations of others, having induced us to ques- 
tion the truth of this report, we have taken | 
saints to put an end to doubt upon the subject. | 

Ve are now enabled to state, that the report is | 
entirely without foundation. When, indeed, | 
we reflect for an instant on the subject, it is ap- | 
parent that the Life of Washington, by Judge | 
MARSHALL, is substantially a History of his 
country while he was at the head of her armies, 
or of her counsels; and that two works on the | 
same subject could hardly be expected from the | 
same pen, particularly when the copiousness of | 
the one already in existence is considered. 

We learn, however, with pleasure, that the 
Judge is engaged in revising his Life of Wash- 
ington, with a view to an improvement of the 
style of some passages, and an abridgement of 
the minuteness of its details—to make it more 
satisfactory to his matured mind, and of course | 
more acceptable to the public, and more valua- 
ble to posterity. This it is that has abeten | 
given rise to the report which this paragrap 
is intended to contradict.—Nat. Intel. 








In the spring of 1774, a volunteer company 
was raised at Winchester, and another in Shep- 
herdstown, Va. as the quota Virginia had to fur- 
nish. They served !2 months, furnished their 
own rifles and equipage, and marched to Boston 





in 21 days, under command of Daniel Morgan | 


and Hugh Stephenson. On the 10th of June, 
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1776, Col. William Morgan gave a barbacue to || 
the latter company at Mecame’s Spring, near 
Shepherdstown, at which the members agreed 
that the survivors should meet again that day 
50 years. On the 10th ult. of 90 who composed 
the company, 5 only were living, and only 2, 
Henry and Michael Bedinger, met.—The oth- 
ers are Judge Robert White, of Winchester; 
Gen. Samuel Findlay and William Hulse, of 
Belmont county, Ohio. It was agreed to meet 
again, that day 25 years. 

Mexican Mint.—Letters from Mexico 
to March 20, quoted by the London Cour- 
ier, state, that during the preceding 
twelve months there had been coined in 
the mint of Mexico, about 7,000,000, and 
that in the other provinces from which 
no return had been made, the coinage 
was considerable. It is added that this 
fact, combined with other causes, had al- 
ready had a considerable effect in restor- 
ing the equilibrium of the exchange. 


A history of the campaign of the Empe- 
ror Napoleon in Russia, by Count Segur, 
has just been published in Philadelphia. 
The author must have been well acquaint- 
ed with the facts which he attempts to de- 
scribe; and his book cannot fail to be in- 
teresting, if his impartiality is equal to 
his knowledge of the events of the cam- 
paign. 

Mr. Rush, late Minister to London, now 
Secretary of the Treasury, has arrived in 
this city, preparatury tu eutering on the 
duties of that Department. His old 
friends in this District hail his return to 
reside among them, with sincere pleasure. 

Nat. Intelligencer, July 30. 


Dr. Willan says, that considerably more 
than one eighth of the deaths which take 
place in persons above twenty years old, 
happen prematurely, through excessive 
drinking of ardent spirits. 


Gen. Larayetre seems to have been 
destined from his birth for extraordinary 
performances. [is whole life abounds 
in romantic incident, and many of its 
events would be considered the offspring 
of the fertile imagination of some “ great 
unknown,” was their truth not attested 
by living witness or by the historian. A 
gentleman of Baltimore, who was in com- 
pany with the General a day or two ago, 
in Delaware, congratulated him on his 
healthful appearance, remarking, that so 
long a journey, attended with such un- 
ceasing public ceremonies, he had thought 
would have worn him out. My tour, said 
Lafayette, has been one of the most de- 
lightful incidents of my life; instead of 
prostrating my health, it has had the ef- 
ect of invigorating me. The General 
falso observed, that during his whole tour | 
he had not seen a man who could say, 
what he could, that he had visited every 
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Commodore Stewart has arrived in 
this city, preparatory to his trial, before 
the Court Martial now sitting at the Navy 
Yard, on charges against him founded on 
transactions during his late command in 
the Pacific. The Commodore is accom- 
panied by Josenu Horxinson, Esq. who, 
it is understood, acts as his counsel in the 
case. We earnestly hope that, on fair 
and full investigation, before an impar- 
tial court, nothing may be found seriously 
to affect the well-earned fame of that dis- 
tinguished officer.— Nat. Intellagencer. 


From the Southern papers we learn 
that the troops stationed near Pensacola 
have been marched, under orders from 
the War Department, to Fort Mitchell in 
Georgia. They are commanded by Ma- 
jor Donono, and, when united with those 
which have gone from Baton Rouge, will 
make a body of six or seven hundred ef- 
fective and well disciplined men. It is 
hoped and believed that their presence in 
force will be the only employment found 
necessary for themn.—id, 





It is stated in an English paper, that 
Lieut. Clapperton, who has recently re- 
turned from a successful journey into the 
interior of Africa, will soon present the 
public with an account of histravels. He 
discovered walled towns in places which 
have been heretofore considered as soli- 
tary deserts; he found the inhabitants 
using articles furnished by the manufac- 
turing industry of England; and he had 
the good fortune to discover the Journal kept 
by Munco Park, when he last attempted to 
trace the Niger to its source. 











Arrangement between France and Hayti. 


| We learn by an arrival at New-York, 
in 12 days from Port-au-Prince, that an 
arrangement was concluded on the 11th 
July, between France and the government 
of Hayti, by which, as we understand in 
general terms, the independence of the 
latter is acknowledged. For this boon, 
and some commercial privileges, Hayti 
/has agreed to pay to France, the sum of 
one hundred and fifty millions of francs, 
(nearly thirty millions of dollars.) The 
French commissioners arrived off Port-au- 
Prince, on the 3d inst. and despatched a 
flag of truce, which was met by a flag 
from the town. After negotiating on board 
'a frigate until the 4th, the French com- 
‘missioner landed, and the fleet was per- 
‘mitted to go up to the town. The fleet 
consisted of two ships of the line, three 
frigates, two brigs, and one schooner.— 
The treaty was agreed to on the 11th.— 
One condition is said to be, that the pro- 
duce of the island imported into France, 


shall pay but half duties for six years, 
N. Y, Eve. Post. 








State in the Union —Bait. Pat. ; 
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. A SONG OF PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 


Come take our boy, and we will go 
Before our cabin-door: 

The winds shall bring us, as they blow, 
The murmurs of the shore; 

And we will kiss his bright, blue eyes; 

And [ will sing him, as he lies, 
Songs that were made of yore: 

Pll sing in his delighted ear, 

The island songs thou lovest to hear. 


And thou, whilst sansnes I repeat, 
Thy country’s tongue shall teach: 

*Tis not so soft, but far more sweet, 
Than my own native speech. 

For thou no other tongue didst know, 

When scarcely twenty moons ago, 
Upon Tahete’s beach, 

Thou camest to woo me to be thine, 

With many a speaking look and sign. 


I knew thy meaning: thou didst praise 
My eyes, my locks of jet: 

Ah! well for me, they won thy gaze; 
But thine were fairer yet. 

I’m glad to see thy infant wear 

Thy soft blue eyes and sunny hair; 

nd when my sight is met 
By his white brow and blooming cheek, 
I feel a joy I cannot speak. 


Come talk of Europe’s maids with me, 
Whose necks and cheeks, they tell, 

Out shine the beauties of the sea, 
White foam, and crimson shell. 

I'll shape like theirs my simple dress, 

And bind like them each jetty tress, 
A sight to please thee well; 

And for my dusky brow wil! braid 

A bonnet like an English maid. 


Come, for the soft, low sunlight calls: 
We love the pleasant hours: 

Tis lovelier than these cottage walls, 
That seat among the flowers. 

And I will learn of thee a prayer 

To him who gave a home so fair, 
A lot so blest as ours ; 

The God who made, for thee and me, 


This sweet, lone isle amid the sea. 
W. C. Bryant. 








From the Oxford Gazette. 

When we compare the age in which we 
live with those that have gone before us, 
and which are now only seen through the 
medium of antiquity, we indulge a plea- 
surable sensation, in tracing a gradual 
amelioration in the conduct of life, in 
marking that progress of intellectual ex- 
ertion which has multiplied the materials 
of thought, and expanded the source of 
rational and cultivated existence. In 
discharging those duties which we owe 
to ourselves and to others in the inter- 
course of life, feeling that we recognize 
a code of inspiration, we look back upon 
those systems of morals which were once 
the ornaments of antiquity, and declare 
with more severity than truth ‘how mean 
their writings look.’ 

if we would view the doctrines which 
distinguished the Sages of antiquity with 
the same liberality of feeling which they 


indulged, an admiration of their tenets 


would lead us to look to the sources from 
which the mind, unaided by revelation, 
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could have formed asystem so practically 
applicable to the duties of life, so ‘ wisely 
formed to make men virtuous and to keep 
them so.’ 

They differed not so much from the 
christian religion in the principles which 
they taught, as in the means of enforcing 
them, Aided by no other sanction thar 
the intrinsic merit and utility of their 
maxims, their attention was more exclu- 
sively directed to the practical duties of 
life. Judging of every action by the 
effect which it was calculated to produce 
on the individual and upon others, the 
greatest sum of his enjoyments was made 
to. consist in the performance of every 
duty; intimately blending his virtues and 
his happiness. Their systems though im- 
perfect when compared with divine reve- 
lation, were the result of their own retlec- 
Doctrines which do not claim to 
emanate from any higher source than hu- 
man reason, and rest upon this as their 
only foundation, cannot gain a reception 
until they have borne the test of scrutiny ; 
their tendency is examined and their prin- 
ciples understood. 

The scriptures are presented to us un- 
der the character of a divine sanction.— 
The precepts they inculcate, like the 
mysteries they contain, are often receiv- 


ed through the medium of faith; and the 
free application of human reason to their 


illustration, would be regarded as an in- 
vasion of the sanctuary of religion. The 
zealous votary, absorbed in mystery and 
doctrinal theology, often displays a nar- 
rowness of mind and illiberality of senti- 
ments, which would have driven him from 
the school of Plato and Aristotle. 


Could the volume of inspiration have 
been unfolded to the sages of antiquity, 
they would have admired that sublimity 
which contains within itself the evidence 
of its divinity presenting the most eleva- 
ted views of the Deity, enforcing every 
duty by the purest and noblest motives 
of action. Had they been teld that under 
this religion, ages of controversy and per- 
secution would be spent in determining 
whether man might worship as he pleas- 
ed, that even in the most enlightened pe- 
riods the followers of this religion should 


remain separated from each other by me- | 


taphysical distinctions on the freedom of 
our actions, or even ia the forms in which 
man shall worship his Maker, in contro- 
verting whether much or little water 
should be used, or the degree of zeal with 
which that worship should be conducted; 
that more should be written, and more 
publicly taught, on abstract divinity than 
practical duty, they would turn from such 
a perversion to the school of Pagan Phi- 
losophy to learn the useful lesson of ex- 
istence. 


THE CINCINNATI LITERARY GAZETTE. 


























FROM THE NEW-¥ORK COURIER. 
LOVE. 
O Love! what may thine-emblem be? 
Thine is the Sybil’s branch of gold, 
Which gives us e’en on earth, to see 
Elysium’s glitterin — unfold ; 
And thine the foot, of elfin power, 
Whose sight can make the spirit glow— 
Like the green ring that gems the moor— 
An emerald in a waste of wo. 


Such art thou, when thy path is sweet, 
And leads o’er Hope’s delicious plain; 
* When youthful hearts in music meet, 
As summer winds the warbling main: 
Such is thy power when thou dost come 
With wing of light and breath of flowers, 
And waken in thy country’s home 
The lyre that.rung in Eden’s bowers. 


But ah! fardarker powers are thine ; 
To bid lone hearts in vain to glow, 
No rose to bloom, no ray to shine; 
And lay young hope in ruin low! 
Oh baffled Love! thine are the hues 
That shroud in gloom the march of years; 
And as the glow-worm lights the dews, 
Thou glimmerest on the dark heart’s tears. 





Some singular experiments have been 
made in France upon a very active ma- 
nure, or as it is called, a vegetable stimu- 
lant.—Two and a quarter Ibs. of the salt 
are dissolved in 18 gallons of water.—Mr. 
Dubuc, an apothecary of Rouen, sprinkled 
a light soil with this fluid; in eight or ten 
days it was planted with maize, or Indian 
corn;—and occasionally during the sea- 
son, the same solution was sprinkled on 
the corn. Six feet distant, another por- 
tion of corn was watered with common 
water. The former yielded double the 
produce of the latter. The common sun- 
flower (helianthus) which rises at Rouen 
to 6 or 8 feet, grew by this treatment to 
12 or 15 feet, Potatoes yielded with the 
aid of this solution, poured on them only 
three times, roots that were 6 inches long, 
12 in circumference, and weighing nearly 
2 lbs. With common water, they produ- 
ced potatoes only half as long, and stalks 
in the same proportion. The stimulant 
in question is the Muriate of Lime. 

These extraordinary accounts have ex- 
cited my curiosity to know something 
more about this salt.—It 1s, | well know, 
composed of muriatic acid and lime, and 
can easily be tormed by combining these 
two substances together. But the combi- 
nation is expansive: and | wish to know 
whether it is found as a natural product, 
where found, and what is its vulgar name. 
Sulphat of lime, for instance, is commonly 
called gypsum, or plaster of Paris. Will 
some of your correspondents favor me in 
the same manner with the common name 
of Muriate of Lime; and with any other 
useful information, which their books or 
their experience may suggest. {ts extra- 
ordinary agricultural qualities have made 
me anxious to become better acquainted 
with it.—Vermont Aurora. 








